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INATJGUKATION OF IEISH CHIEFS. 

BT HERBERT F. HORE. 

Some of our readers who are curious in Gaelic archseology will, perhaps, recollect a passage 
in the second portion of Sir Henry Sidney's " Narrative," printed in our third volume, in which 
the narrator alludes to the ceremonies which were practised at the inauguration of Turlough 
Luineach O'Neill, in the year 1569. His words were, that the title of O'Neill was given to the 
new chief "with the hrutiah ceremonies incident to the same." In this curt allusion to the interesting 
ceremonials used at the inauguration of an Irish king, Sidney characterises them by a very deroga- 
tory, yet significant term. Let us now inquire how far the epithet he employs is correct. As he 
resided for many years in Ireland, he must often have heard what the contemporary installatory 
nsages were. Yet the epithet he applies is not borne out by any description of the inauguration of 
Irish chiefains, with the exception of a statement made by Giraldus Cambrensis as to the usages, 
in this respect, of a single tribe in the extreme north of Ulster. This statement bears sufficient 
marks of truth to deserve investigation, especially if taken in connection with the accounts given by 
other writers. We therefore now propose to fulfil the promise we made in a note on that passage, 
viz., of discussing the nature and details of the observances anciently used by the Gael of Ireland on 
the grand and solemn occasions of the inauguration of their kings. An elaborate account of the inau- 
guration of Irish chiefs, written by no less an adept in the national archasic science than Dr. John 
O'Donovan, having been given in the appendix to the " Tribes and Customs of Hy-Kachrach,"* 
we may here restrict ourselves to offering some additional information, with a few remarks on the 
well-known passage in Giraldus. 

Let us premise, that we consider this arehffiologic topic to be one of singular interest; and also 
of primary importance in any endeavour towards tracing out the origin of the Gaelic race. A fuller 
and abler disquisition than we can indite, and one that would compare the circumstances relating 
to inauguration in Ireland with those recorded as to the installation of ancient princes in other 
countries, might develope, and, perhaps disclose, the origin of the Irish people ; since, should the 
analogies between those circumstances prove close, the presumption that this people have a common 
extraction with the nation that used similar ceremonies must undoubtedly be admitted. May it not 
be safely asserted, that such usages as were practised at a ceremony so high as the installation of a 
King, are among those to which the remotest degree of antiquity may be described ? And it surely 
follows, that, if the antique usages of the Irish in this particular are found to resemble accurately 
* Publications of the Irish Archaeological Society for 1854. 
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those of another and still more ancient people, we may believe that the Irish and the people in 
question sprang from the same stock ? Again, an investigation of the sort we imagine, might also 
include and illustrate the curious primitive system of Gaelic polity, and serve to remove some pre- 
judices which have been caused by mistatements as to certain usages among the ancient Irish- 
"With this latter object, which we patriotically hold to be an especially worthy one for our anti- 
quaries, we will proceed to examine Giraldus' account, and seek within his description some 
glimpses of that oftimes hidden golden ore — archaic truth — by means of the light thrown upon it 
by old customs which arose from the primary Gaelic laws ; and by comparing it with the details 
given by better-informed writers, particularly with Auban's account of the inaugural ceremony 
used in Carinthia. "With regard to the Carinthian account, which is quoted by Lynch in his refu- 
tation of Giraldus Cambrensis, and which is given without note or comment by the annotator 
of Hy-Fiachrach, we are inclined to lay strong stress on its arehoDologic value. Having unfortu- 
nately been unable to verify the quotation, even with the polite aid of that erudite librarian, Sir 
Henry Ellis, we now entreat our biblio-learned readers to assist us in the verification, should they be 
able to refer to any edition of Auban's work.* 

Carinthia, the mountainous country north of the Adriatic, in which, as it would seem, Hero- 
dotus locates a Celtic tribe, was, at one period, inhabited by a race who must have been cognate to 
the Celts of the British islands, if the similarity of their inaugural usages be taken in proof. The 
remarkable account to which we refer is quoted by Lynch from " Jo : Auban, de Moribm Gen- 
tium." It is in Latin : but, for our purpose, it is preferable to give the following translation of the 
passage : — 

"In Carinthia, as often as anew prince of the republic enters upon the government, they ob- 
serve a solemnity no where else heard of. In the open fields, b stands erect a marble Btone, which, 
when the duke" is about to be created, a certain countryman, 11 to whom through bis race the succes- 
sion to that office hereditarily* belongs, ascends, having on his right hand a black heifer in calf, while 

•Keysler, in his Antiquitatet SeptentrionaUs, refers to d*'Rusticu&:'' — a peasant of that country, 

the great stone on which the Dukes of Carinthia used ' *' Hereditaria." — In Ireland all the public offices of a 

formerly to be inaugurated ; but says it is so well known clan descended in hereditary succession, and probably not 

as not to require further remark from bim. ** De lapide according to a law of primogeniture, but, like the chief- 

?>rsegrandi, super quem Carinthue Duces oiim fuere -tainship, electively, from the senior males of each family. 

naugurati, notior res est, quam ut pluribus earn illus- The installing function in Carinthia seems to have been 

trare necesse habeamus." (p. 94.) And in his Index confined to that performed by this countryman ; but the 

he speaks of this ceremony as " antiqnissima," — [Edit.] inaugural ceremony in Ireland included several installa- 

b «• In patentibus pratis , erectus lapis.* — In Ireland, tory functions, of which it is impossible to find out the 

the installation-stone sometimes stood in a magh or one that determined who was the primary hereditary 

plain, which perhaps was the first plain the clan took functionary. The ceremonial right to name the chief 

possession of, Moryson wrote that "O'Neill's chair" appears originally and naturally to have appertained to 

was " planted in the open field," the senior race next in consequence to that of the chief. 

*'* Dux :'' — a leader. A writer, anno 1515, [S. P.] ob- This right, with certain other installatory duties, were 

served of the Gaelic Irish that some called themselves in two instances granted to the heads of races who had 

kings, some princes, some dukes, and some arch-dukes ; lost their seniorai right to be elected to the kingships. 

and that " Tyshagh (KraisawA) signifieth duke or leader [By Fiaehrach, 108] Subsequently, the druids, and, 

of the folk. Edward II. in writing to the Irish chiefs afterwards, the bards and chroniclers, were, in some 

to join his army in Scotland, styled them •' duces Hi- eases, endowed with the principal installing office, 

bernicortun." O'Mulconry, the chief bard.of Connaught, who attended 

vol. v. c 1 
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on his left is placed a working mare remarkable for leanness. The people of the country assemble 
around in a vast crowd ; then the duke about to be invested with the purple moves thither surrounded 
by a multitude, the ensigns of the principality preceding him ; and the entire company are richly (or 
extraordinarily 1 ) dressed, except the future duke himself. He, in the common dress of the country ? 
wearing a hair cap, carrying shoes 8 and a pastoral staff, acts the herjdman more than the prince. h As 
he is approaching, he who has possession of the stone, 1 on beholding him, exclaims in the Illyrian 
language, who is this who comes on so proudly ? The surrounding multitude reply ; — he that is to 
become the prince of the country. Then he asks whether he is a just judge ? Does he desire the 
welfare of the country ? Is he of free birth ? Is he worthy of the honour? A cultivator and de- 
fender of Christian piety ? It is exclaimed, he is indeed, and will be. Again the same man says 7 
I ask by what law will he remove me from this seat ? The master of the ducal hall* replies, this 
place is bought* from thee for sixty pence ; these cattle 1 shall be thine, pointing with his hand to the 
heifer and the mare ; you shall have the dress™ which the duke will put off; and you with all your 
house shall be free from tribute." Which being said, the countryman strikes the cheek of the duke, 
the blow being lightly struck, and commands him to be an equitable judge, and cedes up the place* 



the inauguration of O'Connor, anno 1315, stated that il 
was '* the hard's right to present the rod to the king/* 
[0 Flaherty's West Connaght, p 139] We suspect that 
the later bards, who had a certain monopoly in traditional 
knowledge, had contrived to encroach, so as to assume 
the rights of others. John Dymmok states that the next 
in seniority created " the senior,'* i.e. the seigneur, or lord 
elect. In 1598, O'Sullivan More refused to give the rod 
to any competitor for the title of M'Carthy More, to 
whom O'Sullivan was principil oir~righ 

t " Egregie :" — i.e. ex grege, out of the common herd ; — 
or uncommonly, 

K u Calceos et pastoralem baculum gerens." — An ex- 
pression from which it may be inferred that the duke- 
elect came barefooted ; and, if so, the probable analo- 
gies between this point and the observances in Ireland 
are, that it would seem the chieftain took off his shoes 
in order to place his feet in the deep impress in the stone 
of the feet of his ancestor ; and that, to approach the 
electors in such humble guise, was — on the part of the 
duke — like the apparently inaccurately described 
crouching appearance of the chief-elect, viz. one of 
many signs of humility. 

h " Pastorem agit, magis quam principem." — This 
agrees in meaning with the guise, &c. of the chief of 
the Cinel Conaill, as is further explained in the text. 

' "Quilapidem obtinet.'* 

JDucalis aulae magister." — In Ireland, the office of 
master or marshal of the hall was hereditary, and 
usually held by an officer of senior race or rank in the 
clan: — for although originally there was equality as to 
goods, there were gradations of rank which conferred 
different degrees ; and to determine these was one of the 
marshal's duties. Probably the master of the hall was 
the senior servant or seneschal of the chief and clan ; 
and as such had the management of business, as indi- 
cated in the text. 



k''Emitur a te." — At the inauguration of O' Conor, 
king of the Conuacians, in 1315, au ounce of of gold was 
paid to a certain subordinate, whose hereditary office 
it had become ** to smooth the cam" on which the cere- 
mony took place " at every inauguration/' and to guard 
the entrance to it ; for no one but himself, and the bard 
who delivered the rod to the king, were entitled to tie 
present with the king on the earn. See Kilkenny 
Archeological Transactions- 

l "Jumenta;" — viz. the *'equa strigosa" and *' bos 
nigra et faeta," present at the inaugural ceremony as 
symbols of agricultural and pastoral wealth. Cam- 
brensis used the same word, " jumentum,'' adding 
** candidum," which Keating renders " equa Candida, ' 
(like capally signifying either a draught horse or a 
working mare,) and which 'Ware translated **a white 
horse," but Campion " white cow," writing, it may b; j , 
not from translation, but from vague tradition, as to the 
inaugural animals : — for probably there were two present 
at inaugurations in Ireland, (as in Carinthia) as symbols 
of future plenty— just as wheat, a type of agricultural 
wealth, and salt, a symbol of pastoral riches (being used 
to preserve food,) were in like manner brought and 
scattered over the king, as auguries that the plentlful- 
ness of peace would attend his reign. [Camden^ 469, and 
Pac- Hib. I. 163.] Giraldus wrote from unintelligible 
hearsay ; and, in following him, Campion altered the 
meaning of "jumentum" into that of " bovem ;" so that 
in such obscurity it can only be conjectured, taking the 
many other analogies into account, that one of both 
species of emblematic cattle were present; and that the 
only difference in the Carpathian and Irish customs was 
In the colour of the pastoral animal, which colour may 
have distinguished the ancient herds for which each 
country was famed. 

m " Vestimenta quae "Dux exuet." 

n " Erisque tu cum do mo tua tota liber a tributo." 
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leading away the price. Then the prince takes possession of the stone," turns himself round to 
every parf hrandishing a naked sword,' addresses the people, and promises to be an equitable judge. 
They bring water,' and it is offered to him to drink in the cup of the country, as an argument of 
future sobriety, &c. Thus the princes of Austria obtain the empire, and are called Archdukes." 

Of this extraordinary ceremonial, the import appears to have been, that when the men of the re- 
public, whose forefathers had been a elan of equal men, were about to choose a governor, one of them 
customarily claimed a co-equal right to hold the primitive seat or throne ; that, on the appearance 
of another candidate, he objected to him as a displayer of pride ; but this rival was accompanied 
by the tribe, in evidence that thefr suffrages would be given to him, as one for whose worthiness 
they would vouch ; and whose humility was marked in several ways, two of which were his 
wearing the old country garb, and professing himself to be but a herdsman, such as in earlier and 
pastoral times the men of the tribe had been ; — then, on finding that the voice of the country was in 
favour of this claimant, the occupant of the seat demanded to know by what right in law the chief- 
elect proposed to remove him from it : — this inquiry satisfied, the humility of the prince was further 
insisted on by his receiving a slight blow on the face from the inaugurating countryman, and by his 
accepting a draught of simple water in the mode in which one rustic would receive it from another. 

The account left by Giraldus of the mode of installation in Donegal, at so remote a date as the 
12th century, has, although obscure and mistaken, some apparent analogies with the above curious 
Carinthian observances, which undoubtedly were interesting to the spectators, being full of mean- 
ing to them ; and, since we may safely assert that the same meaning may be elicited from the ex- 
pressions of Giraldus, we now give them in the original, so that our readers may judge for them- 



" Est in Boreali ac ulteriori Ultoniae parte, apud Keneloonil, gens qusedam quas barbaro nimis et 
abominabili ritu sic sibi regem creare solet. Collecto in unum universo populo terra; illius, in 
medium producitur jumentum candidum, ad quod sublimandus ille non in principem sed in belluam, 
non in regem, sed exlegem, coram omnibus bestialiter accedens, non minus impudenter quam im- 
prudenter se quoque bestiam profitetur, et statim jumento interfecto, et frustatim in aqua decocto, 

° " Turn lapidem Dux occupat." fiiturae sobrietatis argumentum." — Among the privileges 

P " Ad omnem partem se vertit." — In Ireland the new conceded to O'Caomhain on account of the loss by him- 

chief, as Spenser states, turned himself round, thrice self and his race of their senioral claim to be elected to 

forwards and thrice backwards, [See By Fiaehrach, the chieftaincy, were the rights of " first entering the 

452.] : one of the meanings of this rite being to view his bath, first sitting down at the feast," and " taking the 

people and territory in every direction. first drink." It is stated in an ancient account of the 

1 " Nudum gladium." — In Ireland, the chieftain laid inauguration of O'Dowde, in whose family the cbief- 

his sword aside, and an officer handed him a straight taincy of Hy-Fiachrach became by election hereditary, 

white wand or rod of office, as a species of sceptre, to but who was of junior race to O'Caomhain, that " the 

indicate that his clan would require no severer weapon privilege of first drinking was given to O'Caomhain, ;'' 

to govern thera. An ard-ri, or arch-duke, on nominating iffy Fiaehrach, p. 440.] — the translator adds **at the 

a chief of a subordinate clan, with its consent, confirmed banquet ;" — but, like the arch-duke's draught of simple 

him in the headship by the simple ceremony of deliver- water, some similar one may originally have been taken 

ing him a rod — which, like that received by each prince after the ceremony, or, what is more probable, the feast 

ot an Israelite tribe, was the emblem of headship. itself was primevally in the open air. 

rFerunt et aquam agresti pileo oblatam potare, in 
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in eadem aqua balneum ei paratur, eui insidens, de carnibus illis sibi allatis, circumstante populo 
suo, et vescente, comedit ipse. De jure quo lavatur, non vase aliquo, non manu sed oretantum cir- 
cumquaque haurit et bibet. Quibus ita rit& non reet & completis, regnum illius et Bominum est con- 
nrmatum." 

The many and striking analogies between the several circumstances relating to inauguration in 
Ireland and in Carinthia may be seen by referring to our foot notes ; — but most of these analogies 
require further notice, in order to place some points in the Carinthian account in such juxta- 
position with those observances in Ireland, (however obscurely and erroneously described by 
English writers,) as shall not only enable a comparison to be fdrmed between them, but throw 
some light on the dubious resembling points of the Irish ceremonial. 

The first noticeable concurrence in the two accounts is the correct expression that the chieftain 
was " created," for this word implies that he was made in public assembly, by elevating to the 
office one of many clansmen who possessed equal legal rights. Auban designates the form of go ■ 
vernment among the Carinthians a republic ; and so in Ireland each great tribe formed a common- 
wealth. Among the former people, the office of duke, dux, or leader, was evidently not propriate 
to any special chieftainly family or race ; but open to any man of free birth, provided he was eligi- 
ble to the dignity of leader and judge; and, similarly in Ireland in the 16th century, it was cus- 
tomary to confer the chieftaincy on " the best and worthiest of the blood."" This primitive equality 
is also shown by the Carinthian countryman commanding the duke to be an equitable— or as we take 
it in its original sense— an equal, judge ; for that the chief should be so must have always been of the 
first importance to clans, whose property was frequently " gavelled," or divided equally. Thus, 
as Solinus wrote, in the first century, the king of the Hebrideans was " compelled" to be equitable 
by the custom of gavel — a law specially enforced in the division of spoil, as in the case when, accord- 
ing to the anecdote, a warrior broke a costly vase with his battle- axe because his leader had proposed 
to appropriate it ; and accordingly, in Ireland, the chieftain took an oath to preserve " all the an- 
cient former customs of the country inviolable." ' Hot only was the equality of the clansmen with 
the chieftain shown by a custom to be presently noticed, but prior to his election he gave marked 
tokens of humility. Before explaining their nature, those given by the arch-duke may be reverted 
to, of which the last was the most significant, as being alBO an " argument" or augury of temperance ; 
and the rest were emblematic that the dukes originally were no more than common men. He wore 
what was either the common dress of the country ("agresti habitu"), or had formerly been the 
attire of a herdsman when, in pastoral times, the cattle of a clan constituted their principal wealth : 
and he conducted himself like a common herdsman rather than like a prince. In symbolical mean- 
ing, this mode of conduct, and this rustic attire, correspond with the deportment and garb which the 
chief-elect of the Cinel-Conaill may actually have assumed on the inaugural occasion ; and they cer- 
tainly agree in some measure with the profession of humility he is said to have made. Giraldus, in 

" Tribes and Customs of By-Fiachrach. 'Spenser. 
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his somewhat corresponding passage, was evidently led away from accurate description by his silly 
habit of playing on words. Simply taken, his statement is, that the new chieftain went up to the 
" jumentum," (jument, mare, or "horse of burthen," as distinguished from an italm or war-horse) 
in the fashion of one, and declared himself to be one. There was surely meaning in this : — what 
really occurred probably was, that, like the Austrian duke, he wore the garb of a herdsman ; owing 
to which, as it was of hairy skin, similar to the pileus of the Austrian, the comparison of that inve- 
terate punster, the Bishop of St. Davids, is not only admissible, but is, perhaps, borne out by the 
chieftain having, very probably, pointed to the jumentum, and having declared that he would be as 
good a servant to the clan. Our attempt to interpret these ceremonies in question, offers, at the 
least, intelligible meanings, which, we may be sure, no parts of the ceremony were without. 

Referring back to our foot-note, regarding the particular observances in which shoes figured in the 
inauguration ceremony, we may here add that, in Ireland, one of the chieftain's sandals was, after 
the nomination, replaced on the foot of the ard-righ, or high king, by his principal oir-righ, or 
sub-chief, in token of obedience ; and that this emblem was sometimes thrown over the new chief- 
tain's head, in augury of good luck. Thus, we find that M°Dermot performed the former function 
toO'Conor of Connaught," and that, as Dymmok wrote, anno 1608, O'Cahan, the "cheefest of 
O'Neill's uraughts" (i.e., sub-kings) " createth him O'Neill by casting a shoe over his head." 
Both these services to the ard-righ were acts of homage, or man-service ; and were consi- 
dered as honorable marks of eminent rank in the great clan. Indeed, they closely resemble 
some services which were rendered by feudalists to their monarchs under the tenure called 
"grand serjeantry," such as was so entertainingly descanted on by the Baron of Bradwardine/ in 
his explanation of his own distinguished duty of " caligas regis detrahendi." So late as the year 
1607, Donell Ballagh O'Cahan, during his controversy with the Earl of Tyrone as to the cios right, 
or king's rent, due by him as the earl's " chief freeholder," acknowledged himself to be " uriaght 
and feudatory to O'Neill, his lord," by paying a certain ancient yearly tribute ; and " claimed, at 
the inauguration of O'Neill, to cast the shoe over O'Neill's head."" Our theory that the principal 
sub-seigneur was the original inauguring functionary is borne out by the above statement : but, 
although O'Cahan appears to have been the representative of that officer in the instance of the 
O'Neills, it appears that others were subsequently joined with him to take indispensable part 
in the ceremonial; as O'Mellan, the custodier, with O'ilulholland, of the sacred bell of Saint 
Patrick. * In primeval and pagan ages, the ceremony had not, of course, those religious appliances 
which were afterwards adapted to it. At the installation of O'Neill, the senior or principal of some 
junior septs of the Cinel Eoghain, — namely O'Hagan, of Tulloghoge, — j oined the principal oir-righ in 
the two functions which seem to have concluded the investiture of O'Neill, by replacing the second 
sandal on the chief-elect's foot. In token of this honourable office, the O'Hagans assumed a golden 

" Four Masters, anno 1488. » State Paper Office, Ifi07. 

' Scott's Waverly. "Four Masters, anno 1493. 
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sandal as their armorial bearing. "We are informed that an inaugural shoe, formed of brass, is still 
in existence. O'Hagan was O'Neill's rechtaire, an officer who, apparently, was at first steward'' to 
the king and lawgiver* to the clan; and his residence was within the rath in which stood the 
" Leac na Riogh" (i.e. the Stone of the Kings, as the inaugural stone of the O'Neills was called) ; so 
that, like the Carinthian peasant, he was in possession of the seat. The Leac na Riogh was placed 
in the remarkable rath called Tullaghoge, near Dungannon, and was known in English as " O'Neill's 
chair." 

We may now advert to another point of similarity between the Irish and Carinthian ceremonies. 
This point consists in the immunity from paying tribute, granted to the family of the hereditary 
inaugurer of the Austrian dukes, and which was the special privilege of the O'Hagans of Tul- 
laghoge, as is thus recorded in the " Book of Rights :" — 
" There is not due from Tulach og 
A tribute to the King of Feabhal" (Foyle, or Aileach,) " of the banquets j 
Because it is in its proud land that is assumed 
The sovereignty over the men of Eire," 
Besides this remarkable coincidence, we may mention, that a certain gift or present, as in Carinthia, 
seoms also to have been due to the individual in question : — 

" To the man who has the green tumulus ; 
The chief of the green Tulach og." 

The Leac na Riogh, literally the flag-stone of the kings, * upon which the chieftains of the nor- 
thern Hy-Niall race used to be inaugurated, stood in a large circular rath, on a tullagh, or low hill, 
near the present village of Tullaghoge, — a name which signifies the hill of the youths. Its site 
is indicated on Blaeu's Map of Ulster, (engraved from a survey by Lythe, in 1571,) by this in- 
scription: — " Y* Stone where O'Neale is chose." The earliest notice of this interesting monu- 
ment of ancient Ultonian independence is in the Annals of the Four Masters, who mention its 
use in the year 1432 ; and state that, in 1455, " the successor of St. Patrick," (the Archbishop of 
Armagh,) with "Maguire, ll'Mahon, and all the O'Neills, accompanied Henry O'Neill to Tullagh- 
oge, and inaugurated him after the lawful manner :" implying that the chief-elect was rightfully 
entitled to the kingship, and that the ceremony was complete in every particular. This election 
and investiture was noticeable for two circumstances. The father of the new king, who had en- 
joyed sovereignty for twenty-three years, and had become aged and infirm, was, as stated by the 
native annalists, deposed by him. By the law of tanistry, impotent age was discarded as ineligible 
for election, whatever were the claims and merit of the superannuated man ; and was also considered as 
rendering him unfit to continue the leadership and government of a clan. In the present instance of 
election and inauguration, we are enabled to quote some curious particulars bearing upon these 
two points. It appears by an authentic entry in Archbishop Mey's registry, b that, on the 

J Hy-Many, 89 ; and Hy-Fiaciirach, 37 1. 'Four Masters, p. 87. 

* Hy-Fiachraeh, 432. b Lynch's Feudal Dignities of Ireland, p. 187. 
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4th August, 1455, Eoghain O'Neill, prince of Ulster, finding himself weak in body, resigned hia 
dignity and principality, in order that a successor might be appointed ; whereupon his eldest-born 
son, Henry, was elected as captain and principal of his nation, and received instruction as to his 
temporal dominion from the Lord Primate of Armagh, namely, Archbishop May ; who deeming the 
said Henry O'Neill a good and useful man for his church, and the people of Ulster, ratified his 
election as the O'Neill in the presence of all the clergy and laity in great multitudes assembled, 
without contradiction. This Primate, John Mey, an Englishman, seems to have exercised an 
unusual authority on this occasion ; yet, still, we may believe that the power of the hierarchy 
in elections was already strong and increasing. Mey, who had been appointed to the see 
of Armagh by Henry VI., was consecrated in 1444, and was duly received' as Archbishop of 
Armagh, and Primate of Ireland, on rendering to O'Neill six yards of good cloth for his (O'Neill's) 
investiture, and three yards of like cloth for his wife's tunic. In consideration of such a recogni- 
tion of the authority of O'Neill, this chieftain bound himself, his brethren, kindred, and subjects, 
to yield all assistance, and show all favour to the Lord Primate, and to his church, his officers, mi- 
nisters, and clerks, as well secular as regular ; to preserve the liberties of the church ; authorise 
payment of the primatial rents ; and impose no slavery on the archbishops, clerks, tenants, &e. 
Prom the wording of this passage, it would seem that the cloth specified was customarily " ren- 
dered" by " the successors of St. Patrick, upon the occasion of their own installation, in acknow- 
ledgment of the temporal authority of the O'Neill." At so early a date as the reign of King John, 
scarlet robes had been sent as presents by that king to some of the Irish " kings d ;" and, in 1463, 
Henry VI. sent O'Neill a present of forty-eight yards of scarlet cloth, with a chain of gold, &c. ' 

Some ceremony was, of course, observed with respect to the dress or vestments of the king-elect. 
It will have been observed that the garments of the Austrian duke were bestowed on the inaugurer ; 
and, in like manner, those first worn on the day of investiture in Ireland became the perquisite of that 
functionary. O'Mulconry, hereditary bard of Connaught, who attended at the inauguration of 
O'Conor in the year 1315, states that the king's horse and clothes became the property of the inau- 
gurer, the bard, who, after the ceremony, followed the king, mounted on that horse. O'Nolan 
the principal oir-righ under Mac-Murrough, prince of Leinster, received, on nominating him, 
his horse and battle-dress. The horse, battle-dress, and raiment of O'Caomhain, chief of a race 
senior, but subordinate, to O'Dowda, chieftain of Hy-Fiachrach, were due to him who hereditarily 
conferred the chieftaincy of that clan upon O'Dowda, whose horse and battle-dress were then given 
to O'Caomhain. From this exactitude, it seems that the raiment of the chief-elect was, originally, 
the sole perquisite of the inaugurer. 

This portion of the ceremonial leads to another, which we beg leave to theorise upon, in 
order to explain away the ludicrous and disgusting passage in Giraldus, in which he describes the 

* Lynci's Feudal Dignities of Ireland, p. 1 16. • Four Masters. 

a Ibid, p. 116. 
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king of Tyrconnel as bathing " in the same water" as that in which the " jumentum" was boiled. 
By more than one account of the ceremony of inauguration it is evident that part of the obser- 
vances consisted in the king-elect taking a lath before being invested with his new regal gar- 
ments; a usage which is not only in accordance with Oriental habits, but which formed so 
typical an observance in days of chivalry as to have given the name to the ancient and still flourish- 
ing order of "the Knights of the Bath." Let us see what is described as having taken place in this 
respect at inaugurations in Ireland. At the investiture of O'Dowda, another chieftain, namely, 
O'Caomhain, whose line was senior to that of the reigning family, had " the privilege of entering 
the bath first." The taking of a bath, therefore, was part of the ceremonial, and applies the putting 
on of a new and appropriate garb, preparatory to partaking of the installation banquet. The Carin- 
thian arch-duke is not stated to have observed this form ; yet it appears that he put off his ordinary 
dress, prior to being invested with the purple ; and, in Ireland, the chieftain may have taken off his 
"battle-dress," then have entered the "bath prepared for him," as Cambrensis wrote; and, sub- 
sequently, have been invested with those robes of scarlet cloth which seem to have been customarily 
presented to him. In the beginning, both bathing and feasting would probably have taken place 
in the open air. The rude feast was, doubtless, public, like the ceremony ; and, in order that 
the chief-elect should appear to be only on a par with his clansmen, he was not permitted (as 
Campion says) to use any "cuppe or dishe" when all the company were partaking together. 
O'Caomhain, being of senior line to O'Dowda, his chief ie facto, had, besides the privilege of first 
entering the bath and first sitting down at the feast, the right de jure of " taking the first drink." 
These punctilios, which seem ridiculous to us, were probably requisite enough in warlike ages ; and 
they are archseologically curious, as evidence of a remote degree of antique civilization ; for they arose 
from the original equality of a primeval fraternity, of whom the senior alone was invested with pre- 
eminence, provided he was worthy of the dignity ; and a further interest arises'in tracing the origin 
of this superiority of the first-born to the express will of the Creator, as set forth in the Book of 



To return to the last-mentioned ceremony :— our readers will have observed that this was cus- 
tomary in Carinthia as well as in Ireland. In Carinthia, the " first drink" was given in the open 
air, and had a speeial significance. And in Ireland probably it was at first taken in the same 
manner. It is stated in the account of the inauguration of O'Dowda, in the book of Leean, that 
" the privilege of first drinking was given to O'Caomhain." The translator adds " at the banquet :" 
but this addition is not warranted. 

We must revert to the superstitious observances connected with the shoes or slippers of the king- 
elect, in order to introduce a curious passage from the Four Masters. These annalists mention that, 
in the year 1589, there was a contest between two Haguires for the seigniory of their tribe; and 
that O'Donnell, determining in favour of Hugh Maguire, mustered his forces, and desired his client 
to meet him punctually at Sciath-ghabhra. This place, anciently called Skea Castle, was always 
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resorted to for the inauguration of a Maguire : — it is still pointed out at Lisnaskea, a village nine 
miles south-east of Enniskillen. In the meanwhile, the other competitor, Conor roe, backed by bis 
faction, proceeded to the place of installation, and, reaching it before his rival, -whom he dreaded to 
confront, contented himself with leaving one of a pair of slippers on the spot, as " a token that 
the name of lord" ought to be conferred upon him. Notwithstanding this assertion of his claim, 
the more strongly-supported competitor was installed. When Felim the Fair was made O'Conor, 
in 1488, he "was inaugurated" (say the annalists) " in as meet a manner as anyMord had for some 
time been nominated ; and his shoe was put on him by MaeDermot." The learned editor of the 
Four Masters here observes in a note that MacDermot put on his chiefs shoe in token of obedience, 
and that no O'Conor could be made without the presence of this his ard-oir-righ, or principal sub- 
ordinate chief. The annals now quoted, and those of Duald Fhbis, have another reference to this 
function, at the year 1461 ; when MacWilliam Bourke, and "all the potentates of Connaught, 
assembled at the earn to witness O'Conor's installation ;" an occasion Firbis styles " an extraordi- 
nary proud crowning." In this instance, the ard-oir-righ "put on the shoe, after having bought it :" — 
that is to say, (probably) having paid O'Maelconor, the bard, some customary fee as an acknow- 
ledgment that either the privilege, or the article itself, was purchased ; — a preliminary the bard 
did not fail to chronicle, since, as it seems, the " gilded sandal" was part of his perquisite. 

Besides the observances already noticed, as those which seem to have constituted inauguration, 
there were others that appear to have been of higher moment. The act of nomination, i.e., of 
giving the new ruler his peculiar future name, was, we conceive, the observance of chief importance. 
It was a species of baptismal rite ; and conferred on the chieftain the sole privilege of being dis- 
tinguished by the patronymic of the clan : — for the simple surname of each great family was a suf- 
ficiently honourable designation to the king of a Gaelic tribe. Just prior to his nomination, a 
" rod," or white wand, emblematic of the purity of his government, was waved over the head of 
the chief elect by the inauguring officer ; who then gave the king his name, and, thereupon, handed 
him this primitive sceptre.' The origin of this rod of office, or symbol of sway, is manifestly Ori- 
ental, and corresponds with the rod borne by a prince of an Israelite tribe as an emblem 
of patriarchal headship. It would seem that chieftaincy was not considered as conferred unless this 
portion of the ceremony was performed. In 1598, after the death of M'Carty more, Earl of Clan- 
earthy, when the succession was contested, the principal oir-righ, O'Sulivanmore, refused to give 
the rod to either of the competitors. 6 Torna O'Maelconor, chief bard of Connaught, who 
attended the inauguration of O'Conor in 1315, states that his official predecessors, the here- 
ditary bards of the clan O'Conor, inaugurated the kings of Connaught by presenting them 
the sceptre-wand or rod. There was another usage connected with the assumption of the " rod," 
also tending to prove that the fact of obtaining this symbolical of power was equivalent to ob- 
taining "seisin" of the clan-seigneury. This usage is mentioned as prevailing in Munster during 

' Hy-Fiachrach. p. 441. I S. P. 0. 6th Deo. 1598. 

vol. v. d1 
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the reign of Elizabeth ; — it consisted in the privilege exercised by every newly-inducted chief, of 
" taking a cow from each inhabitant freeholder or tenant under him," under the name of " Rod- 
money." 11 By this means the new High obtained that of which, previously, he may have been 
utterly destitute, namely, personal property, which he now derived by tribute, a mode conveying 
the agreeable idea of spontaneous generosity in clansmen towards their chief. Besides this mannerof 
endowing the new prince, it was his especial duty to perform a certain act immediately after his 
installation, with the object of enriching his country. Thus, we learn from the native annalists, 
passim, that it was considered a duty incumbent on every newly-made chief to make a predatory 
excursion, as soon after his accession to power as possible. "We are afraid there is no explaining 
away of the term " barbarous," as applicable to this custom. 

Besides the ceremonies which constituted the solemn rite of inauguration, there were others of 
minor importance ; but which, regarded in their simple yet significant character, and antique origin, 
were highly interesting parts of the general display. For example, we read in Camden, on the 
" Antient Manners of the Irish," that it was the custom in towns, " when any enter upon a public 
office, for women in the streets, and girls from the windows, to sprinkle them and their attendants 
with wheat and salt." This graceful and pleasing observance, so full of poetry and meaning, was 
originally and specially practised at the induction of a Gaelic king. Its origin, also, is of course 
Oriental ; and it was employed as an augury that plenty, (typified by corn, and by the ingredient 
used for preserving food,) would attend the reign, or the duration in high office, of the elected. 
Sir George Carew mentions,' respecting this usage, that it was observed in the province of Munster, 
where, " upon the election of their new mayors and officers, wheat and salt are thrown over them, 
as a prediction of future peace and plenty ;" and he instances it at Kilmallock, on the occasion of 
the last Earl of Desmond's entry into that town. 

Edmund Campion, who dates the preface of his Historic of Ireland from Drogheda, in 1571, has, 
in his chapter on the old customs of the Irish, the following passage descriptive of the inaugural 
ceremony, which may be either a mere copy of the statement in Giraldus, or a vague traditional 
account : — " In Ulster thus they used to crowne their king : a white cow was brought forth, which 
the king must kill, and seeth in water whole, and bathe himself therein starke naked ; then, 
sitting in the same caldron, his people about him, together with them he must eat the flesh, and 
drink the broath, wherein he sitteth, without cuppe or dish or use of his hand." 

Now, be it observed, Campion spoke of this " old custom" as past ; and he probably wrote of it 
from some ignorant, satirical, traditional interpretation of Giraldus. Whatever may have been, 
down to the twelfth century, the usages peculiar to the election of the chief of the Cinel-Conaill, 
a rude tribe in a remote region, the ceremonies used by Gaelic clans during the residence of Edmund 
Spenser in Ireland cannot, according to his account of them, be characterised as barbarous ; but 
are replete with archaic interest, and full of meaning. The entire subject has, however, 

b Presentment of Co. Cork, 1576; M.S., State Paper Office. ■ Eacata Hibemia, I. 163. 
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been, as we have said, so elaborately discussed by one of the most learned of our national antiqua- 
ries, that it now suffices to refer any reader, who desires to satisfy himself on the general subject, 
to the information and the excellent conclusions published in the appendix to Tribes and Customs of 
Hy-Fiaehrach. Our present endeavour is to confute the charge brought by Sir Henry Sidney and 
others, that the inaugural ceremonies used by the O'Neills were " brutish" and " barbarous." At 
the same time we suspect that some truth lies under the libel. Possibly, it was customary at Tul- 
laghoge, as also anciently at Kilmacrenan, to bring forward a white cow and a horse on the occasion, 
and to suffer these emblematic animals, (neither of which, according to Fynes Moryson, was gas- 
tronomically distasteful to Irish kerne,) to be seethed and devoured by the mob of clansmen. Nor 
was this nearly so barbarous as the custom which, until lately, obtained in England, at the election 
of mayors of towns, and of knights of shires, of baiting a bull to death, and then roasting him 
whole! For ourselves, we should object less to a piece of boiled mare than to a steak of 
baited bull. But de gustibus non disputandum. We altogether object, however, to Giraldus' idea of 
the inauguration "Jwoath" — that soupe & la roi, of which O'Donnell, or any other chief, or any 
' ' broth of a~boy, ' ' was the chief ingredient ! Though the king was only parboiled, there is a notion 
of cannibalism — a taste of anthropophagism, lurking beneath the odious practice ! "We can believe 
there were barbarities enough among the Ulster Gael of the twelfth century : yet we are scep- 
tical when we fail to discern any object in them. Let us, then, indulge in conjecture. Campion 
wrote that the king bathed and ate in the " caldarium" or caldron. Does not this legend carry its 
own confutation ? For not only is it improbable that there was any vessel capable of containing 
either a mare or a white cow "seethed whole," together with the addition of the king, but the entire 
day must have gone by ere the seething was complete, and before the water was sufficiently cool to 
admit of being used for immersion by his majesty. On referring to Giraldus, it will bo seen that 
Campion's story is not borne out ; for the former wrote that a bath was prepared for the king in eddem 
aqud, which we incline to interpret, in aqud ealefactd in eodem caldario. Giraldus also wrote that 
the meat was brought to the chief. But it is useless to endeavour overmuch to explain away ob- 
vious misstatements, and extract meanings from a garbled account. 

Our disquisition would be incomplete if we did not notice that the function of deposing the chief- 
tain was appropriate to certain parties. For example, the office of inaugurating and dethroning the 
arch-chief of the Hy-Maine (namely, O'Kelly), appertained to three separate families, or septs, of 
the Clan Hy-Maine. As Spenser observes — the oath taken by the chief-elect stipulated that he 
should deliver up the succession peaceably to the tanist, or secondary — a proviso showing that every 
chieftain held office subject to the pleasure of the republicans he governed. 

It may, also, not be out of place to remark that it is commonly erroneously said that the chief- 
tain was elected on the death of his predecessor. On the contrary, by a very provident custom, a 
tanist, or second, was always elected beforehand to be ready to succeed to the reigning chieftain, so 
that when the need occurred the tanist became chief, without any further expression of choice 
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on the part of the people. The design of nominating this successor beforehand was, as Edmund 
Spenser observes — " to this end" : — " the Tanist is always ready known, if it should happen the 
Captain suddenly to die, or to be slain in battle, or to be out of the country ; to defend and keep it 
from all such doubts and dangers." In all these contingencies, and in the case of the "Captain" 
becoming too aged to lead or govern the clan, an event which, in the course of nature, occurred very 
frequently, the dangerous necessity of arousing the factious feelings of the clansmen, by assembling 
them together for a popular election, was avoided. During the disturbed period of Elizabeth's 
reign, many a Gaelic Righ who had rendered himself suspected of over- loyalty to the crown of 
England, by bending to her Majesty's political coquetry, was ousted by his tanist. Thus, native 
annalists state that, in the year 1593, O'Neill (Turlough Luineach) was compelled to submit to his 
tanist, Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, " to whom," say they, " the lordship," that is, the wish of the clan, 
"had come." They add that the Earl was then styled O'Neill. His inauguration, however, did 
not take place for two years after, when Turlough died. j In weighing Sidney's expression 
against the ceremony, it must be recollected that this viceroy was politically engaged in endeavour- 
ing to abolish the native custom of electing independent kings; and he may, therefore, havo 
been inclined to stigmatise the mere ceremonials too severely. The poet Spenser, who ha^ 
left us his brief account of them, uses no condemnatory epithet. "We meet one, however, in Camden 
who says, writing of tanistry : — " No regard is had to an hereditary right of succession among thest 
nobles ; but any man of a family who excels in power, connections, or courage, assumes the sove- 
reignity either by usurpation or election of a certain party of his provincials, to the absolute ex- 
clusion of the sons, nephews, and next of kin to the deceased; and is placed with certain larbarous 
ceremonies on a seat of stone, in the open air, on some bill." 

Sir Henry Sidney's allusion to the ceremonies used at the inauguration of the O'Neills is the earliest 
notice we have of them. They were abolished by act of parliament, in Dublin, at his desire, two 
years after the occasion to which he refers. The title of " O'Neill" was also abolished, and heavy penal- 
ties were enacted against its reassumption. Shane O'Neill's territory was forfeited by the same statute, 
and vested in the crown, with the design of extinguishing the chieftainly power of O'Neill. The nex' 
notice of the character of these ceremonies is the allusion in Camden's Britannia to Ublogahell, where 
O'Neill, the haughty tyrant of Ulster, used to be crowned in the barbarous manner of his country.' 
With regard to this name for the locality, we have not met it elsewhere ; k and with regard to th< 
adjective applied to the coronation rite, it is certainly less strong than the expletive employed bj 
Sidney. The difference between the two adjectives is considerable: — that which may be termed 
" barbarous" may not be " brutish." Still, we are somewhat taken with the applicability of this 
latter term, could we show that the introduction of cattle formed a part, as in Carinthia, of tht 
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symbolic ceremony, ^here is nothing deserving such epithets in the inaugural ceremonials as they 
are described by Edmund Spenser. The English poet had resided some sixteen years in Ireland at 
the time he wrote his photographic " View" of Ireland and the Irish ; and his description of these 
observances agrees in the main with the accounts left by native writers. He wrote as follows, in 
dialogue form : — 
" Endoxw. Do they" (the Irish) " not use any ceremony in this election 1 for all barbarous nations 

are commonly great observers of ceremonies and superstitious rites. 
" Irenmus. They use to place him that shal be their Captain upon a stone always reserved for that 
purpose, and placed commonly upon a hill ; in some of which I have seen formed and ingraven 
a foot, which they say was the measure of their first Captain's foot; whereon he standing, re- 
ceives an oath to preserve all the ancient former customs of the country inviolable, and to de- 
liver up the succession peacably to his Tanist ; and then with a wand delivered unto him by 
some whose proper office that is ; after which, decending from the stone, he turnith himself 
round, thrice forward and thrice backward. 
" Eudoxw. But how is the Tanist chosen ? 

" Iremeus. They say he sotteth but one foot upon the stone, and receiveth the like oath that thoi 
Captain did." 

Spenser does not notice the less important ceremony of putting on the shoe ; or the superstitious 
observance of throwing the slipper. With regard to the meaning of these acts, the editor of JZyi 
Fiachrach comes to the following conclusion : — " That after receiving the straight white wand, one 
of his (the chiefs) ' sub-chiefs' put on his shoe or sandal in token of obedience, or threw a slipper 
over his head in token of good luck and prosperity." 

The first of these performances was an act of clan vassalage. No doubt the shoes of the chief 
were drawn off before he placed his foot within the measure of that of his great ancestor : and 
it was an honour to replace one of them on such an occasion. Anciently, and in the East, the 
slipper was an emblem of authority ; and also a token of a legal act. To loose a man's shoe from off 
his foot, was, among the Hebrews, the authorised mode of disgracing him. \JDeuter., ch. 25, v. 9.] 
And it was an old custom in Israel " to confirm all things by drawing off a shoe and giving it as a 
testimony." [Book of Ruth, eh. 4, v. 7.] The act of taking possession was the soul of the cere- 
mony ; significantly performed when the chief placed his foot on, the mark of Seisin which the 
gigantic conqueror of the territory, and patriarch of the tribe, had left in the rock. 

Casting a shoe over the young chiefs head as an omen of prosperity, was mere after-play, like 
throwing the slipper after a bride. Anciently, the inaugural ceremonials were superintended by 
the Druids, and, doubtless, included other observances of an augural nature. The entire ceremony 
must have had a Pagan and an Oriental origin. The delivery of a rod, the induing of the slipper ; 
the turning round thrice, backwards and forwards, all have an Eastern aspect. In Duald Firbis's 
account of the privileges of the ard-oir-righ of the kings of Hy-Fiachrach, it is stated that he was 
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customarily entitled to sit down first at the feast, take the first drink, and enter (he bath first ; and 
also claimed the king's steed and battle-dress after installation. Whether it was usual for the king 
to enter the bath before he was inaugurated is not stated : — if it were so, it is one more usage 
savouring of Eastern countries. Not improbably the chief, like the original knights of the order of 
the Bath, observed some ceremony of ablution prior to his investiture. Or he may have taken the 
bath on his return from the earn, and prior to the banquet. O'Maelconor states that it was cus- 
t mwy for the ard-fhiledh, or chief poet, to follow the king after the inauguration was over, upon 
the royal steed, which ho had already claimed and received as a perquisite ; and the same functionary 
might, it is probable, receive the battle-dress, worn at the earn, as soon as the king had taken it off 
to enter the bath. In a cold climate the sub-chief would first enter the bath prepared for his Ceann 
or head, to test its temperature ;-just as in Eastern regions, the Khan's wine is tasted before he 
drinks it. If such a use of water was customary at inaugurations, it serves to explain the asser- 
tions of Giraldus Camhrensis, who may have confounded the cauldron in which the feast was prepared 
for the Einel-Conail, with the bath used by their king. Excepting the account given by Cam- 
hrensis of the festivities of the inauguration day, we know of no other description of the installation 
" banquet," which, doubtless, was less uncivilised in the 16th thanin the 12th century. The annalist 
Friars of Donegal, who too often whet the edge of our appetite for archaic knowledge by allusions 
which they might, had they pleased, have filled up with delicious details, chronicle, under the year 
1475, that the chief elect of Annaly died "after his inauguration feast had been prepared : but be- 
fore he had partaken of it." Now, they might easily have moistened this dry scrap of.intelligence, 
this Barmecide featt for antiquaries, by giving us_some notion, some bill of fare, of the feast, 
which was, perhaps, as sumptuous as the famed carousal of which the bard sang : — 
" O'Rourke's noble feast shall ne'er be forgot 
By those who were there, or those who were not 1" 

On the occasion of electing Hugh, Baron of Dungannon, (subsequently Earl of Tyrone and Oaeliee 
the O'Neill) to be tanist to Tuilough Luineach, in March, 1584, there was " great feasting." 1 

Having reverted to the O'Neills, let us not omit to observe that their provincial throne was con- 
sidered of such political importance at the time the survey was made, (apparently by Lythe,) from 
which the map of Ireland in Pacata Hibernia was engraved, that " O'Neal's chaire " is laid down 
on it. Upon the decease of O'Neill (Turlogh Luineach) in 1595, Sir Henry Bagnal added this 
postscript to a despatch dated 9th September : — " P.S. Since writing of my letter, olde O'Neyle is 
dead, and the Traitor" (the Earl of Tyrone) " gone to the Stone to receave that name." The Lord 
Deputy also wrote to Lord Burleigh, on the 14th : — " Tirone is gone down to have himself called 
O'Neill, upon some ceremony used ; and hath given charge to all his forces to meet him on the 15th, 
in two hosts."™ The chieftain-earl lost no time, indeed, in assuming the title, which he is declared 
to have " prized more than to be intituled C»sar." Probably, the ceremonies of inauguration had 
i State Paper Office. » Do 
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never been performed around " O'Neill's chair" before a larger concourse. But Hugh of Tyrone 
was the last of bis ancient line of Gaelic kings that took their proud stand on that barbaric throne. 
Their dynasty had come to an end ; and the rude installation rock, on which they had successively 
planted their feet for a thousand years, was soon afterwards broken, like their territorial power. 
Lord Mountjoy, who reduced the great northern rebellion by famine, in the year 1602, spent, as his 
secretary wrote, some five days round Tullough-oge, where the O'Neills were of old custom created 
and there he spoiled the corn of all the countrie, and brake down the chair wherein the O'Neills 
were wont to be created, being of stone, planted in the open field." 

The O'Neills of Clandeboy, the junior clan of "Yellow Hugh," had likewise their chair, which has 
been described in the first volume of a charming little national periodical, now unhappily defunct, 
the Dublin Penny Journal, by the able and pleasing pen of one who is excellent in art and archae- 
ology, Dr. Petrie. Sir Henry Sidney writes, March, 1568, that a large band of Scots, intending, 
as was said, "to create a new Lord of Clandeboy, not farre from Knockfergus, went, under that 
pretence, to enter a wood near Castell Beagh." The interesting relic of Gaelic grandeur on which 
the chief of this sept was installed, was situated near Stewartstown, about the position of Ballyne- 
cloy. Several similar " chairs" still also remain to gratify the sight and imagination of those who 
are able to invest, in their mind's eye, the surrounding scenes with some of the tumult and barbaric 
display that must have characterised assemblies of Irish clans for the purpose of inaugurating their 
chosen chieftains. Macgeoghegans, M°Mahons, and Clanricarde's " chairs" are still to be found 
standing in the countries formerly ruled by those once seated in them. The inauguration-stone of 
the O'Donnells, long preserved in the church of Kilmaerenan, in Donegal, is destroyed." The 
following particulars" as to places and officers of inauguration may interest some of our readers, and 
especially those whom the blood of chiefs of Irish clans still animates. 



O'Neill-More, 
O'NeillofClan-Hugh- 

Buoy, 
O'Donnell, 
O'Brien, 

M c Carthy-More, . . 
Mac-Murrough, 
O'Kinshelagh, 
O'Byrne, 

O'Conor 

MacGuire, 
O'Rorke, 
MacMahon, 
O'Dowda . . 



IXAUOUBATED AT. 

Tullaghog, 

Castlereagh, 

Kilmacrenan, 

Maghadhor, at Cloney, County Clare, 
Lisbanagher, County Kerry, 
Knockanbhogha (thought to be near Ferns Castle) 
Leic-mhic-Eohadha, 
Dun-Cailligh-Beirre, 
Carnfraoigh, near Tulsk, 
Sgiath Ghabhra, now Lisnaskea, Enniskillen, 
Cruachan O'Cuproin, County Leitrim, 
Tullyrea, . . 
. Carn-Amhalgaith, , , 



BY WHOM LNAGCEATED. 

O'Cahan, principalcwr-r»^/(. 



O'Gallagher. 

MacNamara. 

O' Suli van-more. 

O-'Nolan. 

MacEochadha, or Keboe. 

MacEochadha. 

MacDermot. 



(See Mr. Shirley's Forney.) 



-Note to F. M. p. 1286 



• From Appendix to Hy-Fiachrach, 
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It does not appear that chioftains of Teutonic race were, with one exception, ever inaugurated. 
This singular exception was in favour of Mac William, who, aa the descendant and represen- 
tative of the once mighty De Burghs, Lords of Connaught and Earls of Ulster, governed, for a 
time, the entire powerful Norman-Irish sept of Bourke. After, however, this numerous sept had 
broken into two clans, — the Mayo Bourkes and the Clanricardines, — there were fierce and frequent 
contests for the chieftaincy ; and, as it would seem, each head of the two septs was formally inau- 
gurated, in order to give the weight of Gaelic ceremonies to his title. For this reason, we find 
mention of " Clanricarde's chair ;" and also that, in the year 1589, upon the election of " the Blind 
Abbot" to the chieftaincy of the Bourkes of Mayo, " the rod was given him, on his being called 
Mac William, with all the accustomed ceremonies." 1 ' This assumption of Gaelic institutions by the 
De Burghs was, however, merely a politic concession to the prejudices of the native Irish, and 
to the semi-superstitious usages of the time ; for their Norman race had as little concern with 
Celtic auguries as with the waitings of a family Banshee on the approach of death. 

Readers of Sir Henry Sidney's interesting Narrative may have observed that the writer states, as 
respects the election of Sir Hugh O'Donnell to be chieftain, that he was elected by " the Bushops 
and other landlords of the country." We imagine this to be a far more correct description of the 
parties who exercised the act of election than the phrase which Sidney employed with respect to 
the election of O'Neill, viz., that " he was elected by the people." "Wet take the " landlords" to 
have been the toisheachs, or cean-jinks, seniors of subordinate septs of the Cinel- Conaill. The hierarchs 
of the clan may have had right of suffrage ; and their presence was usual at the inaugural ceremony. 
The Four Masters state, sub anno 1537, that Manus O'Donnell " was inaugurated by the successors 
of St. Columbkille, with the permission and by the advice of the nobles of Tireonnell, both lay and 
ecclesiastical." The successors of St. Columbkille were the Bishop of Deny and the coarbs, or 
hereditary church-keepers, of Kilmacrenan and other churches. O'Ferghil (OTarrel), the coarb or 
erenach of Kilmacrenan, was the ecclesiastic whose presence was indispensable at the rite of inau- 
guring O'Donnell. 

The following description of the election and inauguration of Hugh-i?ee O'Donnell is extracted 
from his MS. biograplry.' Soon after the return of the young Bed Hugh to Ballyshannon, he, in 
April, 1592, despatched messengers to "such of the Cinel-Conaill as were submissive- to their 
superiors, desiring them to assemble and meet him on the west side of the high mountain in the 
Barnais-mor of Tir-Hugh ; and accordingly, the seniors proceeded to assemble there." Those who 
are especially named as attending, were O'Boyle ; M'Sweny of Tirbogain, the third chief in rank 
in the army; and the M'Swenys of Tir-anad, and of "the battle-axes." Thither also came Hugh- 
Roe's father, O'Donnell (Sir Hugh), who was accompanied by his wife, Inghean-Duff, daughter of 
James McDonald, Lord of the Isles. Lady O'Donnell, who was Hugh Roe's mother, is described as a 

P M.S., State Paper Office. Hugh:— Brit. Mus., Biol Bgerton, No. 123. 

' O'Reilly's translation of O'Clery's Life of Red 
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masculine and extraordinary person. The M c Swenys Tanaid and Na d'Tuath also attended at the 
place of meeting. " The particular place where these nobles assembled was in Kill-meic-Renaion, 
in the centre of the district of the Cinel-Leigheach. Thither the people followed. This is the 
place where was nursed Columb-kill, the great saint of the Cinel-Conaill, by whom the church 
was first erected, and in which O'Donnell was always inaugurated into the chieftaincy of his country. 
It was by the Erenach of the church that he was inaugurated ; and it was in honour and respect of 
St. Columb that this ceremony was here performed by the Cinel-Conaill." The biographer pro- 
ceeds to observe that "innumerable multitudes" of the clan, inclusive of several "wounding leaders" 
in war, did not attend. — 

" After this small host had assembled together, the chiefs and nobles separated from the crowd, 
and returned to a small plain on one side. Here they consulted how they might divide their ene- 
mies, and bring them again to obedience, and also all those of the Cinel-Conaill themselves who had 
separated from them. After this consultation, it was thought best by these nobles, and by O'Donnell 
himself, when they considered his weakness, and very great age, to confer the sovereignty on his 
son,- that is on Hugh Roe, and proclaim him O'Donnell. The people in general applauded this 
counsel, and they acted accordingly. The Airchinneaeh, whose name was O'Firghil, advanced and 
inaugurated Hugh Roe in the sovereignty, by the command and with the benediction of his father, 
and they subscribed their names, as was fit, and was hitherto the custom of the Cinel-Conaill ; and 
they proclaimed him O'Donnell. The clergy of the church proceeded to implore the Almighty God 
on his behalf, and to sing psalms and hymns in honour of Christ and of Columb, for the prosperity 
of his government, as was customary. It was on the 3d day of the month of May, 1592, that he 
was proclaimed prince." 

Sir Henry Docwra, in his " Narration," takes notice of a point or two at the election of Sir Uial 
Garlh O'Donnell, in 1602: — "He assembles," says the English officer, "of his owne aucthoritio 
all the country att Kilmacreenan, a place where the O'Donnell use to be chosen ; there he takes upon 
him the title, and with the ceremonyes accustomed proclaims himself O'Donnell ; and then pre- 
sentlie com'es to me to the Derry, with a greater troupe of attendance then at any time before, and 
they styling him at every word my lord." Certainly, the foregoing biographic account of solemn 
ceremonies used in the 16th century differs in toto ealo from Giraldus' description of the manner in 
which an O'Donnell of the 12th century was installed. 

As might be expected, the inaugural ceremonials employed among the Highlanders of Scotland, 
a race closely cognate to the Irish Gaels, were quite similar to what we have been describing. 
Although not affording any additional details, we may quote the following passages on this subject 
from Martin's Description of the Western Isles. This writer observes that the ancient kings of the 
Hebrides, and their successors, the Lords of the Isles, wore inaugurated on an island in Loch- 
Finlagan, in May, where, says he : — 

"There was a big stone of seven foot square, in which there was a deep impression made to receive 

VOL. V. ll 
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the foot of llacDtnald ; for he was crowned King of the Isles standing on this stone ; and swore 
that he would continue his vassals in the possession of their lands, and do exact justice to all his 
subjects ; and then his father's sword was put into his hands. The Bishop of Argyle and seven 
priests anointed him king, in presence of all the heads of the tribes who were his vassals; at which 
time the orator rehearsed a catalogue of his ancestors," &c. * * * " When the chief en- 
tered on the government of the clan, he was placed on a pyramid of stones, a white rod waB delivered 
to him, and the chief Druid or orator pronounced a stimulating panegyric on the ancient pedigree, 
valour, and liberality of the family; all which he proposed to the young chieftain for imitation." 

The Lia Fdil, or Stone of Destiny, is so celebrated that we must include some notices of this 
national memorial, without entering into the controversy whether (as Dr. Petrie asserts) the genuino 
stone of this name is still on Tara hill ; yet, at the same time, expressing our opinion that the pillar- 
stone at Tara was a Gothic idol, brought over by one of the first colonics of Scandinavian Yik-ings. 
The famous stone which rests under the coronation-chair in Westminster Abbey was, undoubtedly, 
at a very early period, part of the inauguration-stone of the Scotic dynasty of Caledonia. According 
to Wyntoun, its original situation was in Iona ; from whence it seems to have accompanied the 
conquering progress of the Scotic race. Saxo Grammaticus says it was also the ancient custom in 
Denmark to crown the kings sitting on a stone. The elective nature of ancient kingship in Scot- 
land, and the mode of installation, did not escape the notice of Shakespeare, who makes one Scottish 
chief say : — " 'Tis most like the sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth ;" to which another replies : — 
" He is already named ; and gone to Scone to be invested." Robert Bruce, the day after his coro- 
nation, 1306, sat " super montem de Scone." Bapin, after alluding to the intention of Edward I. 
to unite the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, and his removal into his own country of the 
Scottish regalia, together with " the famous stone on which the inauguration of their kings was per- 
formed," proceeds thus: — "The people of Scotland had all along placed in that stone a kind of 
fatality. They fancied that while it remained in their country the State would be unshaken ; but 
the moment it should be elsewhere removed, great revolutions would ensue : for this reason Edward 
oarried it away, to create in the Scots a belief that the time of the dissolution of their monarchy 
was come." Nothing, indeed, can show the importance attached to the possession of this stone in a 
more forcible point of view than the circumstance of its having been made not only the subject of 
an express article in a treaty of peace, but also of a political conference between Edward III. and 
David II., King of Scotland. 

The pillar-stone at Tara was doubtless used at the inaugural ceremony. The use of the "Tanist 
Stone" is, like most other primitive customs, of Canaanitish origin. Abimelech was installed ly 
the pillar which was in Shechem ; and when Jehoash was anointed, the king stood ly a pillar, as the 
manner was. Among the Celtse, as observed by Wilson, in his Pre-historie Annals of Scotland, "the 
standing stone" was considered the most sacred witness of every solemn covenant between contracting 
parties, including that between the elected chief and his clan. Assuredly, there was full meaning 
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in that act and deed of the chief -elect of a Gaelic clan, by which, at his inauguration, he placed him- 
self on a lofty stone marked with the impression of feet which were believed to be the Btamp and 
size of those of the principal patriarch of the tribe, who may have been the first acquirer of the 
clan-country. Similar ideas of deriving right of possession, and of taking " seisin," led a certain 
tribe of Scythians, in the time of Herodotus, to show the print of the foot of Hercules on a rock ; 
transferred the Ida Fd.il from Scone to London ; and raised memorials in granite to mark the first 
foot-prints in Ireland of William of Orange and George the Fourth. Indeed, a " Coronation-Stone" 
has retained its place in superstitious sentiment, so as to give it political value in the popular mind, 
from the time of Abimelech down to that when Macbeth was inaugurated at Seone, and even to our 
own day, when our most good and gracious Queen was happily crowned at Westminster. 

Our archsEologic readers will excuse us if we repeat our wish of drawing their attention to the 
resemblance between the inaugural ceremonies used by the Irish and the Carinthians. For our- 
Belves, we will not sound a trumpet to proclaim that this similarity proves a connection between 
these two people ; but our cor a"$ chasse has, at the least, started a fresh hare. . Certainly, the strong 
similarity between the Austrian ceremonies, which are so minutely described, and those which all 
accounts and allusions show were incident to Celtic inauguration, is even more remarkable in the 
meaning or moral than in the close similarity of particular circumstances. 



TULLAGHOG. 



As an appropriate illustration to Mr. Hore's interesting paper, it has been considered advisable 
to prepare a Map of the hill-fort of Tullaghog, in the parish of Desertcreaght, barony of Dungannon, 
and to add a few remarks, principally taken from notes furnished by the rector of the parish, the 
Rev. Thomas H. Porter, LL.D., with a few added by Mr. Getty, who visited this interesting lo- 
cality in 1836, in company with the late Mr. William Thompson, of Belfast. The map is prepared 
from a survey made for Mr. Getty in 1849, by Mr. Arthur Quigley, land surveyor, and is scrupu- 
lously correct. Of course it is only proposed to describe the place in its present state, — which, 
perhaps, does not differ much from that wherein it was left by Sir Arthur Chichester, of whose 
proceedings we find the following notice in Stuart & History of Armagh (p. 300) : — 

" In August, 1602, Sir Arthur Chichester (during the war with Tyrone) spent some time at 
Tulloghogue, and here broke in pieces the stone chair of state in which, from remote antiquity, the 
sovereigns of Ulster had been successively inaugurated into the regal title and authority of tho 
O'Mal. [Moryson, vol. 2, p. 197; Cox, vol. 1, p. 447.] Several stones, said to have been frag- 
ments of this royal chair, were in the glebe-land belonging to the Eev. James lowry, rector of 
Desert-Creaght, about the year 1768." 



